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Unless a child begins to feel that language is his, fo 
record and shape his ot^ experience, he will not only 
never come to ivrite something vital and.complex and 
mature enough to be literature; he will not live as he 
sfiould. Hi^ education will have failed him. 

-HI FIv in m Talking and Writing, p. ix ( 1 ) • 

^ VV.. .»r».. ..!! .,vi.,r,. fh.it vv.ivs'of ffK ouraging children to* 
vvf«tt....r*. hi<hlv indivKiucjIistK. \{> sinfile method for 
U'M hinu .vr,f,ni. e-nsures fhat ail !k>vs .lod girls will be- 
iumv liN r.iti. adults ( jpable ot v%riting dear, conc ise 
\»usi' Mr f,oe-tr\ th.it possesses style an^l literary merit. 
K«-( t.nt emphasis ufwin the mdiv idual and his unique 
< (.linifa,- developmmt and acquisition ot^language arts 
sk.iis has stimulated some frenrPs m elementary edu- 
ration. H.m^.v. r vvhi, h dim-r sharply from the teac hing 
te, bn.q,i,.s of th,- past Whether these trends will shape - 
♦•due afic.nai pra* ft, es (,f bv merely passmg fads is yet to 
h<ff«t.-rm.n,.,J But. fo undc-rstand the c urrent scene we 
fw-«.d to kfiov% ahnut fhe results cit rc'searc h, the materials 
pn«kK<-({ fn < urru ulumsTf^nters. and the 'opinions of 
r»-spf< f.-d aufhor,f„.s ,n Engjish This leaflet will examine 
fhrs,. fhr^r r. as of Isnoulcdge and then (lesc riln- some 
f .f rh>. nrv%..r p.a, t„ „, teac hing fbev have stimulated. 



Kfsi-ar, h rif.ct.ngs on mrfhods „| f,.a, h.ng c ompos.tion 
hav#. \MH.n -ruon. Iwsix,. i-vc-n a U. S. Offic'e ot Educ a- 
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tion projtt^ whUh studitHi. 5(m resi'arch prnit>( ts on 
( ompusiiion offers littU> helf) jnd tew cletir\itivt> .inswm. 

VTho CommimH* on the Slate oi KnowkniKe Aixjut Com- 
position ot the N.itiohal Council of Tecuher> ot EngliNh 
<Nt:TE) in its I9b i report, Resenrc i) in Written ( omposi-* 
turn (i), stdtcK) that re»s(Mr< h in i orn^K^sition is not highly 
developed and that me»th(Kl and elements of desi]i>n 
employed do not {Hermit dctinttive statements or make 
genuine contril)utl()ns.to knowU'dge in this area. 

-The Review ot fc/m anona/ Resean h tor April 19G7 ( i) 
staled that although a jjreat amount of research in lan- 
guage arts ajpd fine arts had hei»n done since I%4, re- 
search in composition lagged In^hind that In other areas. 

In the» HandbiH)k oi Rv^^vMch on TeM hintt {4) published 
by the American Educational Research Association, 
Henry C. Meckel points out that develo^npent .of lan- 
guage skills extends over a long period, making it ditfi- 
c ult to observe growth or progress In writing at short 
intervals. He further states tliat rcH c»m cHtucational con- 
troversies have creatcHi demancfs vyhich rci^quire the for- 
biulation of new premises rather than the* use of those 
inheritt»dtwm the earlier part of this century. 

( I RK« I II M i IMfR^ / 

Atttimpts to utilise available rc»searc h and to c*xplore 
neCv appfoac hes tcMompcikition have bcH^n undcMitaken 
by several c urriculum cievelopment c enters established 
under grants from the U. S. Offire of Ecfucation. Each 
center has developed its own philosophy. View c>f com- 
position, method of approac h, and teaching techniques. 
Several of the<ip are fccusing their activities on children 
in elementary schcxits. 

Nitrthv^fslvfii — It is wc*ll known that thc» processes of ^ 
composing and writing are comple)t. DcVelo^rs of 
curricula for writing are certainly aware of fhem. Wallac e 
Qpuglas, for example, states in his report of the Curric- 
ulum Study Center in English Composition at North- 
western University (5) that childrenshould have activities 
which help them to find value In the ac t of writing and 
to gain some understanding of the c cimposing process. 
Although the teac hing materials produced at North- 
Avestem University are mainly for grades 7 to 12. a uni^ 
was prepared >r the fourth grade, A Teacher's Expert- 
ence vv/rhX^mpos/f/rm (6). This unit includes a ck>se 
study of a few paragraphs from c hildren's literature with 
suggestions fcKusing on the art of writing. For all levels 
the basic assumptions wc»re alike: 

1. Writfng is d process, and lessons designc^d to "teach"^ 
writing must be developed from what is known f#r 
dlscovc»rable ttbout that prcK ess. 

2. Bc^ginning writers nc*ed much c^xperieme in all tf-e 
ac tivifi/es tha^go into the produc tion of written piece 
the preparation of papers isonlyone of these activitie 



Uoh the rieveto^nert of Itstentng and $pe^ skills 
ancf Writrng. with iMiistrationsflof teaching procedures, 

^Center, holds the strongest belief in integration of experi- 
eme with on^'s native language and the re^ltant belief 
that all language skills are applicable to every English 
lesson as well as the study and appreciation of literature. 

Nfhrd^ka- Another curriculum cenfer developing ma- 
terials on composition is the one at the University of 
Nebraska. Dissatisfied witli the incompetence of college 
freshmen in written jromposition, the Department of 
EQglfsh initiated a plan to study the state pmgrams in 
high school English. After intensive study at several v or^ 
conferences, the deciston to app roach co ii ip o s itton a * 
language through a study of literary models was reached. 
This emphasis on literature as part of the English program 
at all tevels andop.^ contribution to writing and lan- 
guage use iVfotmd in all iinits developed at theCurrir^. 
lum Center for grades 1 through 12 (9). Characteristic 
of the elementary grade unit* are selections from chil- 
dren's literature to be read to the class by the teach&r 
with accompanying composition assignments. . 

f)PIMO\S Of THOKITIES 

A (pipi^ toward building more creative English programs 
wd^^tiated at the Anglo-American ConfererKe on the 
Teaming of English held at Dartmouth College in 1966. 
The two publications coming/6ut of tWA conference. 
Growth Through fng/ish (10>^ by John Diliton and The 
Uses of fog/ish (1lM>y HerllerlNjPMuller, focM? upon 
ways of actively /Snvolving the pupil in the learning 
process and of >roviding experiences for the inne^ 
development and irowth of the child. These 4wo scholars 
reported that th^ finished product is no measure of the 
achievement, learning, or growth experienced by the 
writer; but rather the prime value in this kind of writing 
rests in increased sensitivity and insight, the creation of 
a new sense of identity, and personal involveAapt with 
.the r^rocess of writing. 

Writing can help the author become more aware of his 
own thoughts and ideas, his own interpretation of life 
and events: His unique experiences with reality, his 
imaginative experience with literature, and his attitude 
tow<lrd the present situation or idea under study are 
synthesized during the process of writing.' Thus, he has 
actually had a "new" experiencei He discovers some- 
thing a^xiut him^lf not previously realized. This realiza- 
tion can conje through other art forms as well: Creative 
play, pantominre, dance, improvisation, drama. 

An exemplification of the approach suggested at Dart- 
mouth can be found in Teachmg the 'Vr^teachable" by 
Herbert Kohl (1.2) and his wore recent book Thirty-Six 
Children f 1 iK Confronted by silent resistance and a lack 
of interest, Mr. Kohl abandoned conventional ap- 



/ proaches and predetermined standards. He discovered 

/ that apathetic students could be fluent when writing 
about their inner feelings and beliefs or their personal 
encounters and experiences with the world of reality. 

^. These explorations helped each student to find his own 

\ identity. 

Another new point of view relative to composition has 
beeA summarized by William A. Jenkins, fSmer editor 
tif Elemer}tary English. In a Councilett^r (14) describing 
the status of English teaching and the appearance of 
new views on composition, Dr. Jenkms wrote: 

Sequence in composition is receiving increasing 
attention, including work being done in the ele- 
mentary school. But even, more stress on process 
must be undertakeo at all levels.. . /teachers at all 
levels are beginning to accept the premise that 
c6QifK>sition is simply a Way of shaping/and com- 
municating ideas through language, (p. i69) 

Here the focus is upon composition as an ongoing proc- 
ess rather than cdnfm^ to a single semester mthe-edu- 
cational scene. Composition is a process which enables 
the writer to order his world of imagination and his 
world of exf^riehce. This means attention should be 
givenrto composition t/irpughoutour education programs. * 

NEW TEACHING PRACTICES 

A-description* of classrooiVi practices can indicate how 
'these newer corKepts of writing based on research, ex- 
perience, and opinion are being implemented and what 
trends these innovations i!bay indicate. One must be 
aware of certain precautiortsVhen observiq^n^ teach- 
ing techniques. For instance, practices vary greatly;^ 
what appear to teachers in some ar^^s to be new prac- 
tices have been well <^tahlishp d in othe r areas. Many 
^times establish!^ practices need only to be slightly 
altered and reorganized to give r>ew perspective and 
focus. Furthermore, *an Innovative practice carries with 
it no certificate of endorsement; each practice should 
be evaluated for its contribution to effective learning and 
efficient teaching; Finally, a de«cr!ption of one type of 
wrifing does not in itself exclude a balance of other 
types --personal, creative, utilitarian -or the infinite 
demands for written communication in the classroom or 
in life situations. ^ 

With this as a basis for evaluation, let's examine some . 
new practices for teaching composition. 

InvoKrment, Not Motivation 

' To say one of the purposes of writing is to help pupils 
shape their experiences implies that pupils have had 
experiences which they can react to^ describe, or ex- 
plore -many experiences, both within and outside the 
classroom. It means they have time ta react, to think, to 



observe, to discuss, and to question. Pupils cannot write 
until they knojv a great deal about a topic or become so 
emotionally ii^volved that they are most eager to express 
themselves. Then, loo, ideas, once gained, can be ex. 
pressed through any one of the arts, writing being only 
one. it is up to the teacher to offer choices^of media. In 
fact, no amount of motivation or stimulation can sub- 
l^'*"^. personal involvement of the gu^ifc 

Many elementary teachers are therefore convinced that 
the older concept, of motivation as a device for getting 
pupils into a mood for writing pa. a topic previoMsly 
selected by the teacher; is valueless if thk pupiH have 
had no experience or okrcasion for invoJvement. Moti- 
vation is designed to get children to respond, but ideas 
with which to respond must^rome first. Motivation alone 
is inadequate and impii^ pushing by the teacher! 

An alternative practice is for the teacher to provide a 
rich environment with many opportunities for sensory 
participation and exploration and4hen to permit each 
pupil to write about that which he knows and about 
w^ich he is sincerely interested in writing. Children 
themselves, then, want to write, not because of extrinsic 
motivation, but because they have something to say. 
After the child selects the form suitable for expressing 
his feelings at the moment a poem, a sketch of personal 
moods, a fantasy, or a satirical story ^honest, sincere 
writing begins. 

Good writing needs a period of incubation for growth 
and maturity of ideas gained .originally in a situation 
requiring active involvement on the part of the pupil. 




The time allotment for this incubation may be the dura- 
tion of a short trip around the school yard or several 
^iays of study, discussion, and reading of literature or . 
reference books to supply a wealth of resource material. 
The length of time itself is insignificant, but the oppor- 
tunity for involvement' is crucial. 

Sensitivity to Experiem.^ ' . , ^ 

The p^writing stage has been given more attention in 
newer practices. Sensitivity to detail durfng the period of 
active involvement can help pupils gain content for 
writing. An ordinary object in the environment may be 
selected and carefully observed: its color, shape, ind 
texture and the surrounding odors or sounds. Pupils can 
select, for example.' an anthill, the kitchen stove, or the 
- school cafeteria and then write five sentences, each 
referring to one of the senses and describing what 
was observed. 

This type of activity cari be expanded to the making of^ 
observations influenced by a point of view. For ex- 
ample, in one dassroom the author visited, the children 
were asked to observe a street after a cloudburst and 
describe a gutter filled with gushing water in terms pf ' 
sensory impression. The teacher then asked the children 
to imagine a high school girl in gay, patent leather shoes 
and a pretty fluffy dress, going to pour at a school tea 
and coming upon this river of mud. How would she 
react to the water in the street? The children were then 
asked to imagine a first-grade boy going home from 
school wearing his new boots and bright yellow rain- 
coat How would he describe the water? 

Since the child ne^s experience in order to have some- 
thing to write about, rnany waysof providing for sensory 
involvement and observation are also part of the cbm- 
mon pattern in many British schools. The most common 
are visiting a church, watching animals, or obsen/ing 
nature outside the classroom, but at times objects are 
brought into the classroom for careful study to serve as 
. a springboard for writing, in The Excitement of Writing 
A B. Clegg (15) gives many examples of writing by 
elementary and junior high school pupils with intro- 
ductory statements on the practices or procedures used 
by the teachers to involve pupils in multisensory 
experiences. 

Writing assignments based upon literature but still 
requiring the pupil to respond in terms of his own ex- ' 
perience, feelings, sensitivity, and imagination are 
specifically explained by Geoffrey Summerfield in his 
book Topics in English (16). For example, such subjects 
as "predators," "fire and flame," "storms," "captivi- 
ties." "pestilence and famine." and "fights" can be 
studied in many literary works and then become topics 
for writing. Projects might begin with the teacher read- 
ing orally a variety of literary selections on the topic and 
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the students readii^ and studying many other selections. 

literature could be accompanied by indi- 
vidual reports, film viewing, and other ancillary activi- 
ties to supply the students with enough facts and raw 
niateriai for theinteniive writing which follows. 

Insprovi'fTU fit «»( SkilN * 

We all realize that basic skills cannot be ignored. Some 
teachers wonder, however, how spelling, grammar; and 
{ l u n c tu d rio o-can be injpmved if the focus of creative 
writing is mainly on content. ^ 

For too long, most American teachers have believed 
that they must correct all errors on written compositions 
and that if they do not, pupils will be unable to assimilate 
acceptablastandards of English. Any change in this pro- 
cedure is too often looked upon with alarm. Teachers 
actually feel guilty if th&y.;do not use a red pencil to 
correct errors on ail written work. They should not* 

Improvement in writing and an awareness of acceptable 
form can occur naturally, as in pne tirst-grade class the 
author obseryed taught by Blodwen Herr at the' Boston 
Eiemeiltary School in Peninsula, Ohio. Each month Mrs."' 
Hetf prepared and distributed a collection of news items- 
written by her first-grade pupils. These were typed on a 
primary typewriter and mimeographed. Early in the year 
mosjbselections were dictated to the teacher, but oc- 
casionally captions were written by the pupils to accom- 
pany pictures which they had drawn. By the time April 
had arrived, the news items were no longer dictated but 
written independently by the children. The following 
news items appeared in the spring issue: 

Hanna had poison ivy. She mist a few days of 
school. Some of her face'is red. -Tracie 

We are makeing a paper macke rabbit, first we put 
bailoon<2^nder the paper. Then we put paper on the 
balloons -Kevin 

Yesterday i got new mit. It is made in japan. I got it 
at spartan - Keith. 

■i 

When the teacher gave copies to the pupils, they read 
the news Itens, then excitedly informed the teacher, 
"This is not what we meant to say! Some of the words 
don't look right. Next month We better have help before 
our stories are typed." An analysis of the entire collec- 
tion showed clearly that news items appearing through- 
out the year were childlike and sincere. Growth in the 
ability to handle language could be observed month by 
month - all accomplished without the red-pencil process. 

lafhes firitton. of the Institute of Education, University 
of London, supported this way of working with children 
in one of his lectures at the NCTE Spring institute on 
Explorations of Children's Writing. He stated that excel- 
lent material can be found in the writing of children who 
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have had little formal granhmar or study of English exer- 
cises. In fact, he reports, the teachers of these children 
have found that improvement in writing or use of words 
in one type of activity will be reflected in other types of 
writing. Thus, the careful preparation of r^rts in sci- 
ence or social studies is reflected in creative writing. 
Similar results have been reported by Dorothy O. Saun- 
ders in Speaking About Teaching (17). "The mechanics 
learned in practical writing begin to appear in personal 
writing while the fc^hness and .vitality of the latter 
touch with individuality even quite prosaic material." 
(p. 195^^ 

Margaret Langdon, also of England^ helped her pupils 
who disliked writing, especially poetry,'io recall emo- 
tional experiences and to express these briefly, simply, 
and with sincerity. She began by instrucjting her pupils 
to write quickly the first thing that came to mind about 
' an imaginary spider on the wall. Another line was rapidly 
added to say something about its oody. This was fofjowed 
by a line containing three adjectives telling how the legs 
looked. Finally a concluding sentence was added after a 
line describing the web..The following selection illus- 
trates the sincerity and directness of the writing. 

% .... ■ 

The Spider- 

Spiders are hon^ible and ugly, the very titpught of 

them ^nds shivers down my spine. 
This ofte has a bloated body, black and brown. 
Its legs are long and spindly and fine. 
The wA> is beautiful, dew-spangled, delicate. 
But it is a trap. 

The fly, though small, fights frantically, fiercely. 
♦ ' Janet Stainer 

» 

Other assignments that followed are described by Mrs. 
Langdon in her book. Let the Children WHte (18), How- 
ever, it should be noted that writing alone did not ensure 
ihiprovement in language skills. Interspersed with crea- 
tive periods were periods devoted to skill development 
and to appreciation of the value of words, in order that 
pupils might learn how mtehanicai skills could be im- 
proved. This learning was (/one independently of the 
creative writing period. 

Writin^ in MrM Cirdde 

Research reports and accounts by many classroom 
teachers indicate that writing can be a strong featui^ of 
first-grade programs. Talking, writing, and reading offer 
reinforcement to each other, and the act of writing ap- 
pears to help young pupils relate to the school experi- 
ence of learning to read, in addition, writing provides a 
means for active involvement of the pupil as he becomes 
acquainted with his new environment. » 

Children using i.t.a. write words as they sound them and 
are not confined to conventional spelling patterns. 



^fm< from thi> restriction, they u^ally create sentence 
structures resemblinR the patterns of oral speech. These 
children write whatever words they need and-lhus think 
mor« about »he story- they are tellin«. Likewise, early 
wntins m first grade accompanies the language arts 
approach to reading jnstruction. Research on this ap- 
proach indicates that thildren can wr4te much earlier 
than was previously thought and that this writing aids in 
learning to read as well as contributing to the process of 
wr^^ng. 

- It has rec entty been recogni/ed tfiat the kidience has a ■ 
definite role in oral and written c6mpositi^. In both the 
programs mentioned above, for e^ampK the-teacher 
who regards writing as an important por«on o( the pro- 
gram, and < lassmates serve as a sympathetic and unde'r- 
. standing audience. Whether it is composed of teacher 
tuend^. family, or sthool community member, the/ 
audience helps the individual to expjore and use Ian- 
Kuage m its many forms. Opportunities to engage in ' 
creative uses of oral language become important, for 
they iKxcme the basis of written communication. Both 
oral ami written communication need rightful nutri- 
meni: Jxrth imply an audience. A statement from the 
English Un^u.^i^e Framework for California Public 
S(h(K.ls (19) suggests the importanc e of the audience 
"Since language is our chief means of ordering experi- 
ence and relating ourselves to the world, composition 
«s an-ac t selt-definition and expression in response to 
an audience" ip. f,t,. This audience may be a public 
ducfiente or ihe writer himself 

Since the writer usually has si>me audience in mind 
when he writes or talks, he should obtain some feed- 
bac k from that audience if at all possible. This response 
<>r acceptance can take many forms. Sometimes it may 
only Ik' a quiet smile from the teacher or the opportunity 
to read aloud what has bt^n written, it might involve 
oral reports c,r stones. At other times the teacher might 
Offer assistance in revising and editing a selection for 
submission to a sthoc»l publication and a wider audi- 
emcv Many recognized authcKs have indicated they 
gained their first f«.rsonal satisfaction in composing and 
their first awareness that writing was an ac tivity in which • 
fhev c „uld engage when they saw their efforts printed in 
a s( h<Mil publi< atiim. 

Poetry ic-stivals and writers' conferences hav(. been 
tound to successful ways of extending ir^terest in 
composing sfcnes or pcn-ms for more gifted students of 
writing. Esther Mayfield. .of i^alm Beach, directs an 
annual ,KK'try fesiival to which two hundred students 
..re invito! eac h year to attend an all-day session at the 
Henry Mc»rrisap Flagler Museum. At the festival tlwy- 
hear practicing pcx'ts discuss thpir own pcK>try and the 
7 / . 



composing process. Later, in small groups, the "young 
poets discuss the poetry they have sul>mitted. 
Near Oakland University in Michigan each elementary 
class IS invited to send the "author" of its choice- a boy 
or girl ,n the class who writes well-to an all-day con- 
ference at the university. The pupils listen to an author 
of children's books and then read and discuss their own 
writing after having lunch together. Later in Ihe after- 
noon they are invited to write their impressions of the 
day. Harry Hahrt, director of this project, reports that 
Ihe enthusiasm for this activity indicates even the young- 
est pupils can and want to write. ^ 

f'upil Writing and Adult Staad.irds 

At grade levels we need to remember that wh»M is 
desired ,s sincere pupil writing accepted by the teacher 
not writing evaluated in temrs of adult standards or 
adult literary writings. Evaluatiap techniques and formal 
scales for measurement of selected linguistic features in 
children's writing may be extremely valuable as research 
msirum^nts But it does nW necessarily follow that such 
instruments sftould be bs^ as guides for planning a 
sequential program in con^position or for instructional 
purposes. Such instruments examine only a small sea- 
ment of the total effort and achievervent in composition 
and so ignore other values. Composition is a complex 
process involving the acquisition of content, the use of 
written comnrjunication sftills, the selection of linguistic 
and literary structures, the relationship of writer to 
audience, and the personal involvement of the writer 
with his experiences that takes shape at the moment pen 
ancJ paper come into contact. Measuring only one seg- 
ment can be disastrous to the entire process of writina 
as experienced by the younger writer. 

Reflection upon recent research, the a<:Tivities of curri?- 
ulum centers, and the opinions of respected authorities 
•n writing and composition have indicated these new 
direc tions ^ teaching practices: 

• A greater use c>f oral language in storytelling, creative 
dramatics improvising, choral speaking, etc., is being 
introduced at all levels. , 

• Writing as a language act is beginning in the primary 
grades. s 7 

• There is a greater acceptance by teachers of the 
writing of children. 

• More freedom from spelling restrictions and othei 
formalities is being «iven during the initial stages of 
writing. ^ 

• There is increased encouragement of writing es- 

• p»cially in the primary grades. 



• A greater variety of experiences for observation and 
sensitivity are being included in the school curriculum. 

• The use ot writing is seen as a way of structuring one's 
\ worfd. 

• Children's writings are stTared in a variety of ways. 

• Teachers are beginning to recognil^e that pupils 
^ •* write for-*n audience. 

r r 

• There is' a greater acceptance of the idea that the- 
' • • values gdined by the indivitlual in thd process of 

writing are riotnieasured by^hej^end product. 

• Teachers are realizing that the older concepts of 
motivation and stimulation are inadequate today. 

Literatur?> is being used to ac(|uaint the pupil with 
style and expressive vocabulary. 

♦ • Teachers are turning to individudi guidance in gram- 
• mar to supplement group instruction. 

• There is an awareness of different writing demands in 
creative and utilitarian situaticns. 

0 • There is general agreement that improvement in one 

* type writing is usually reflected in other types. 

Only time will reveal which of these new directions in 
composition will become continuing elements in the 
'elementary curriculum. For the present, none can be 
ignored. 
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